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Is It Well With My Soil? 
A Parable 


@ The Christian farmer stands in the 
presence of God and knows it is well 
with his soul. He stands and looks out 
upon his farm and sees the wasteland 
on his place, the big gully on the 
north forty, and he sees another one 
beginning over on the east forty, too; 
and he knows it is not well with his 
soil. The Christian farmer remembers 
from his Bible reading that God has 
said, “Till the earth and keep it.” He 
had tilled it well, had raised many 
good crops from virgin soil; but the 
-yield was becoming less each year. 
He looks again where the soil had 


(Continued on page 2) 


W. C. Lowdermilk 


Some results of soil erosion, 

Basutoland—’Nor can we build 

the Kingdom of God on eroding 
land” 


Land Use in Africa 


e In an earlier issue of RuRAL MIs- 
sions reference was made to Dr. and 
Mrs. Walter C. Lowdermilk’s tour in 
Africa where they met with govern- 
ment officials, mission and church 
leaders, farmers, villagers and others 
in a study of land use. When Mr. John 
H. Reisner visited Africa in 1936, he 
became “deeply concerned over the 
rapid destruction of soil due to bad 
agricultural practices and the tragic 
social and economic results which fol- 
low.” 

Dr. Lowdermilk had _ previously 
made such studies in thirty-eight dif- 
ferent countries, so he was eminently 
qualified for this mission to Africa. A 
luncheon was held on April 3, 1950 in 
New York, welcoming Dr. and Mrs. 
Lowdermilk back to the United States 
after the year of intense travel and 
study. Present at the luncheon were 
mission and church officials and others 
interested in Africa and her people. 

In his address, Dr. Lowdermilk de- 
clared, “Studies of many countries 
and civilizations convince me that we 
just cannot build a safe and sane so- 
ciety on eroding land nor can we 
build the Kingdom of God on eroding 
land.” 

With only the machete and hoe to 
combat tropical bush and monsoon 
grasses, the African depends upon 
fire as his ally in cleaning land. In 
days of sparse population this may 
have been satisfactory, for he could 
abandon the land after several crops 
and burnings and return to it years 
later. But with a population that 
promises to double itself in twenty- 
five to thirty years, there is develop- 


ing an acute land shortage. Dr. Low- 
dermilk found famine conditions in at 
least three of the countries studied. 

He’ found the African farmer fight- 
ing a losing battle between primitive 
agricultural practices on the one hand 
and a rapidly disappearing soil with 
increasing population on the other. 
At the root of much of our political 
and social unrest today is the food 
problem. 

He also found an increasing in- 
terest in conservation on the part of 
governments and’ in some instances 
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Dr. and Mrs. Walter C. Lowdermilk 
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(Continued from page 1) 
excellent progress in checking the 
menace of erosion. 

In concluding his address, he said, 
“Where man has lived the longest the 
land is in the worst condition. There 
is a Scripture written in the land, 
where all can read: the condition of 
the land under use is a measure of the 
success of government, of the educa- 
tional system, and of the content of 
religion.” 

Hope lies in the development of 
pilot projects for rural reconstruction 
by which farmers may see and ex- 
perience the possibilities for improve- 
ment through more effective farming 
methods and improved land use prac- 
tices. 


Men and Events 


Rev. and Mrs. Ennis Coale 


Rev. and Mrs. Ennis Coale have just 
returned to the Christian Rural Train- 
ing Centre at Asaba, Nigeria, Africa, 
after regular furlough in the United 
States. During his furlough Mr. Coale 
made a study of soil conservation and 
‘extension education methods. 


Rev. P. G. Bhagat 


The Rev. P. G. Bhagat, for many 
years Headmaster of the Vocational 
Training College at Anklesvar, India, 
a center for the training of rural 
workers, has just come to the United 
States as representative for the India 
Church to the Annual Conference of 
the Church of the Brethren held at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, June 11-17. 


Shantilal P. Bhagat 


Shantilal P. Bhagat, graduate with 
honors of Poona Agricultural College, 
India, has just arrived in America for 
a year of field work and study of agri- 
cultural extension methods. He is 
making this study with a view to 
serving with the Christian Rural Serv- 
ice and Training Centre being devel- 
oped as an interdenominational en- 
deavor in the northern section of Bom- 
bay State. 


Kwan Pin Lin 


Kwan Pin Lin of Foochow Union 
High School, China, has just com- 
pleted a year of special study in the 
United States in preparation for doing 
Christian rural work in China. He 
hopes to return there by late summer 
and identify himself with a rural 
church in order to serve the people of 
China more effectively. 


Is It Well With My Soil? 
(Continued from page 1) 
been, and he knows that he has not 

kept it. 

Sin, the pastor has said, is anything 
against the will of God. Surely, if 
Christ was concerned about the crumbs 
after feeding the crowd that they be 
not lost, would he be less concerned 
about the soil in which the wheat had 
grown that it be not lost or wasted? 
In his mind’s eye he has seen the top 
layer and humus from his own farm 


going down the Zumbro River into 


the Mississippi and—well, one does 
not raise corn or wheat in the Delta. 

He stands reproved in the presence 
of God, and he begins to rebuild his 
soil. He contours, does strip-farming, 
builds terraces, and a couple of rock 
dams, plants some trees; and as the 
years pass the farm takes shape again, 
and he is happy; he saw that “it was 
good,” and he feels that God is pleased 
again with His holy earth. 

He is now a happy man because he 
stands in a right relation to his God 
in spirit, and because he finds a great 
satisfaction in being counted a co- 
worker together with God. The man 
now makes another. discovery—the 
fields yield more crops, the acres care 
for more cattle, and he is becoming 
prosperous. He looks across the fence 
to his neighbor’s farm, and he sees 
that it is badly worn and sadly eroded. 
He thinks of his own success, and he 
begins to covet in his heart. On a 
dreary day when his neighbor’ is 
equally dreary in his mind, he says, 
“Neighbor, I see your Jand is wearing 
out; I see great gullies everywhere; 
Pll buy you out and pay you cash.” 

The deal is made and our farmer 
goes over the farm he has just pur- 
chased, stands on the edge of a very 
deep gully gloatingly dreaming of 
how little he had paid poor John, and 
how with more men and tractors he 
could add to his holdings and to his 
prosperity. Just then he slips into the 
gully, down he goes to the bottom. 
It had rained the day before, and 
there is no water but mire up to his 
knees. 


Then the man of God ponders, and 
he sees that he has fallen from a right 
relationship with God; he sees that he 
is knee-deep in the mire of covetous- 
ness; he had forgotten that he is a 
servant of God and responsible for 
his fellowmen. He remembers more 
words from the Book; the words of 
David come to mind now, “I waited 
patiently for the Lord; and he in- 
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clined unto me and heard my cry. He 
brought me up also out of a horrible 
pit, out of the miry clay, and set my 
foot upon a rock, and established my 
goings.” 

Then he looked to God in prayer 
without bending his knees—he was 
already on them—and he prayed two 
simple words, “Deliver me!” 

A little later he is talking with God 
as a man talks with a friend, saying, 
“T’ll go over to Neighbor John and 
say, ‘Brother, here’s the deed to your 
farm, and in the morning I'll be over 
with my tractor and bulldozer and we 
will fill the gullies, terrace the slopes, 


so that in years to come your farm — 
will be as good as mine.” Cords of 
love lift him from the pit where he ~ 


had slipped, and both God and man | 


are pleased. 
—V. C. H. 


Rural Lutheran — 


Deep Furrows 


If Asia can be helped to develop its — 


own extension service, predicated 
upon local cultures, it will be a big 
step forward in the solution of its 
problems—and our own problems as 
well. Because whether we like it or 
not, we are indeed living in one world. 

—RAYMOND W. MILLER 


“The tiller of the soil should be en- 
titled to the fruits of his labor subject 


ani 


only to payment of the share due to 


the state and without interposition of 
intermediaries.” 
—India News Bulletin 


Social unrest has been normal in 
China for many years. The church 
grows in spite of it. People stand in 
deeper need of Christ because of it. 


The evidence of God’s transforming © 


power shines clearer against the back- 
ground of it. This is the day to build. 
—OLIN STOCKWELL 


The real strength of Extension Serv- 
ice lies in its program to encourage 
local leadership to “help people to 
help themselves,” to guide, but not to 
decide. 

—Extension Service Review 


The churches are the greatest influ- 
ence in this world of ours to over- 
come the present tendency toward 
greed. 

—FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


The Prospects for Rural India 


by ARTHUR E. MORGAN* 


© Of the 700,000 villages of India and 
Pakistan about 80 percent are in India. 
They range from little hamlets of one 
or two hundred people to a population 


of about 10,000. Beyond that size they . 


are usually known as towns. A trading 
or industrial community of two or 
three thousand might be called a 
town, whereas a community of farm- 
ers of 10,000 population might be 
called a village. Except along the 
southwest coast of India and in a few 
other localities, farmers do not live on 
_ the land they till, but are grouped in 
compact villages. Each village includes 
a definite surrounding land area owned 
by individual farmers or landlords. 
The landlord may be an individual or 
a Hindu temple. 

The average population of an Indian 
village is about 550. In large parts of 
the fertile Ganges plain, which holds 
half of the Indian population in one- 
fifth of the country, there are two or 
three villages to the square mile. Here 
the average family holding is about 
one and a half acres. About 90 per- 
cent of the crops are consumed at 
home, the remainder being sold. 

In the European or American met- 
ropolitan region, there is a complex 
interrelationship of cities, towns and 
rural communities. Indian villages 
have few such relationships. They are 
distributed over the land wherever 
the soil, fisheries, forests or mining 
will support a population. There is 
relatively little relation to large towns 
or cities. From every village there are 
footpaths, and sometimes cart tracks 
to the neighboring villages. Until re- 
cently nearly everything used in the 
villages was made there, except the 
small amount of iron or brass used in 
the metal implements and utensils. 

The villager has paid a constant 
tribute to the city in the form of taxes, 
rent to landlords, and in various pro- 
tective payments to grasping and par- 
asitic officials. Everything but bare 
subsistence was taken from him. 
There is striking contrast between the 
mud huts of the villager and laborer 
and the palaces of the rich. 

Notwithstanding his hard life, the 
villager had a certain kind of stability. 


*Dr. Arthur E. Morgan is Director of 
Community Service, Inc., Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. He has recently completed a trip to 
India where he travelled widely and studied 
as a member of the government's Univer- 
sities Commission. 


He had learned how to survive under 
difficult circumstances. He had faced 
a hard world, and had not been de- 
feated. He was quite generally intel- 
ligent and of sound character. Never 
having known a better life, he felt at 
home. Such has been the state of the 
Indian villager. 

Now comes political freedom, dem- 
ocratic, adult franchise, and a new 
world of technology. Under these con- 
ditions, what will be the fate of the 
villages? 

Several different solutions are pro- 
posed. The conventional industrialist 
would enlarge industry, expand cities, 
advance technology, and let nature 
take its course. The village is obsolete, 
fit only for those who cannot stand the 
pace of modern life. This policy is not 
so boldly stated, but is implicit in in- 
dustrial policy. The ghastly, stinking, 
crowded chawls (slums) of Indian 
cities, where the average dweller has 
a total of only 24 square feet of living 
space, is the fruit of this policy. Let 
half of India’s population live in cities, 
instead of the present 10 or 15 percent, 
and proletarian revolution would be 
assured. 

Another solution is that ardently 
promoted by those who oppose in- 
dustrialization. There are many gra- 
dations of this theory. Gandhi ap- 
proved sewing machines and electric 
power. Most of those leaders who op- 
pose industrialization travel by train, 
use the telephone, and in their rang- 
ing work have a satisfying variety of 
cultural contacts which would largely 
be denied to villagers under their pro- 
grams. 

A fair statement of the anti-indus- 
trialists’ attitude might be that they 
do not oppose industrialization per se, 
but want it to come only in case the 
man is master of the machine and not 
its servant, only if all the people may 
have its benefits, and only when and 
as the people’s tastes and morals will 
not be deteriorated. Actual opposition 
to industrialization is the expression 
of a variety of social philosophies. In 
our opinion, effort to withhold indus- 
trialization, and its products from the 
villages will hasten both flight from 
village to city, and mass industrializa- 
tion. 

Another solution, which at present 
is gaining much interest and approval 
in India, is that of the Japanese in- 
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Dr. Arthur Morgan—”One might not have 
known that a village exists in India” 


dustrial village. Large corporations 
farm out industrial processes to small 
village or household industries. When 
farm work is done the hard-pressed 
villagers work at very low wages to 
add to their meager income. Economic 
control is in the distant city. This 
process of economic feudalism, which 
has helped to make Japan a powerful 
competitor in world markets, appeals 
to a certain type of Indian industrial 
mind. 

In our opinion a good solution of the 
problem of the Indian village can be 

(Continued on page 6) 


Village family sowing winter wheat—’’The 
villager has paid a constant tribute to the 
city” 


Board of Foreign Missions—U.S.A. 


Agricultural Engineering Ex- 
hibit, University of Nanking, 
China 


® October 29 and 30 were red letter 
days here when our newly-formed 
Department of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing was formally opened. We have 
done work in agricultural engineering 
since 1932 and we are glad that the 
work has grown in interest and facili- 
ties to a point where a full depart- 
ment in the University could be form- 
ed. 

Students and staff decided that we 
should have a celebration and there 
was a high spirit of good will as all 
worked together to make the entire 
place spic and span. Every sort of tool 
from the smallest to the largest was 
exhibited. There were also posters 
and exhibits of the various types of 
work done. There were really two 
features, the near completion of our 
new Farm Shop Laboratory and the 
opening of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Engineering. President Y. A. 
Chen, Acting Dean Swen, Dr. Ching 
and government representatives were 
present. 

The exhibit included some of the 
more modern types of power equip- 

(Continued below) 


Students repairing tractor transmission— 


“Every sort of tool was exhibited’ 


The water buffalo and “our plow’ which 
won the contest—”The interest of our stu- 
dents and personnel was highest’ 


Agricultural in- 
structor, Vocational 
Training College, 
Anklesvar, India, 
demonstrates the 
merits of legume 
crops for food and 
for soil improve- 
ment—”. . . to a 
better standard of 
living spiritually 
and economically” 


A More Complete Rural 
Ministry 


e This year, in Gujarat, India, the 
worst drought in fifty years holds the 
people in fear of starvation. Many vil- 
lages have been abandoned, the peo- 
ple trek near the railroads where food 
is available in return for work on such 
projects as the building of dams. Cat- 
tle have to be driven to feeding sta- 
‘tions set up by the government.... 

It is a growing conviction with me, 
as I see Indian rural church groups, 
that too often leaders give the impres- 
sion that people exist for the church, 
rather than vice versa. We must min- 
ister more widely to all of life. We 
must take more direct steps toward 
relating the Gospel more effectively 
to the day-to-day needs of the people. 
The disease of poverty will not be 


ment, including tractors and threshing 
machines, as well as animal-drawn 
implements and hand tools. Some fea- 
tures of special interest were: (1) sec- 
tion of tamped earth wall; (2) thresh- 
ing machine (built by us); (3) demon- 
stration of making cement blocks; (4) 
plowing contest. The enthusiasm of 
our students and personnel was high- 
est when “our” plow, designed es- 
pecially for local conditions and 
drawn by a water buffalo, exceeded 
the field tractor and garden tractor in 
quality of work done. 
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cured in any other way than by help- 
ing the people to help themselves to a 
better standard of living—spiritually 
and economically. 

Thousands of Christians own only 
the hand sickle with which they go 
into the fields. When shall the church 
in India have within itself the re- 
sources to convert India, unless the 
Christian community be lifted above 
the subsistence level? A great rural 
rehabilitation program, based on the 
driving power which comes through 
Christ, is a great need of the times. 
The ignorance of better methods of 
farming, of cottage industries, does 
not mean lack of intelligence, it means 
a lack of knowledge. We need trained 
and consecrated young people who 
will learn, then demonstrate the skill 
of the abundant life in all its aspects. 


—LESTER FINLEY, India 


The guest book showed two thou- 
sand signatures in addition to perhaps 
three thousand who attended the ex- 
hibit without registering. Many ex- 
pressions of good will were received 
from individuals and institutions and 
the local paper gave very favorable 
publicity to the exhibit and the Uni- 
versity. 

Now, back to classes, and all feel 
that their weeks of extra labor have 
been well repaid. 


—CHARLES H. Riaes 


Dedication of Christian Rural Training 
Centre, Asaba, Nigeria 


We Are Glad 


(Precis of Sermon preached by Rev. S. I. 
Nwabuoku, Superintendent of Asaba Dis- 
trict, Diocese on The Niger, on the occasion 


of dedication of the Rural Training Centre,’ 


Asaba.) 


e “The Lord hath done great things 
for us whereof we are glad.” Today 
we are giving thanks to the Giver of 
all good and perfect gifts. He gave 
this good and fertile earth to our fore- 
fathers who in turn bequeathed it to 
us. We should do the same to pos- 
terity. 

We thank Him for the attraction of 
this fertile land to people here and 
there, far and wide, the attraction 
which gives rise to the thought of this 
Training Centre. We praise His name 
for the fertility of our land on which 
our lives depend for their existence 
and activity. We thank God for the 
lives of our mission authorities 
through whose gifts of consideration, 
wisdom and knowledge this way has 
been visualized as a solution for our 
outstanding needs. 

We thank God for the lives of the 
Rev. and Mrs. Prior and all members 
on the staff whose presence opens this 
Training Centre for us and into whose 


African Youth—"Nigeria is going through an in- 
teresting and exciting stage of development” 


| Meet New Challenge With 
New Methods 


(An Address by H. E. the Governor of 
Nigeria at the opening of the Christian 
Rural Training Centre, Asaba.) 


e Your Honor, My Lord Bishop, Mr. 
Prior, Members of the Staff and Pu- 
pils of the Training Centre, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 

I am glad indeed to be here today 
and take part in the opening of this 
Rural Training Centre. I am con- 
vinced that this is a very important 
event for Nigeria. 


care He has entrusted this gift of 
training to Nigerians. 

I invite my people’s attention to the 
fact that God prefers an active life- 
long service of thanksgiving to a mo- 
mentary impulsive service as of a 
giant wind. That is to say this func- 
tion should be the beginning of a 
larger ministry. Let us form the habit 
of giving Him acceptable service in 
our daily life and do our best to 
treasure the gift of this Centre by 
playing our full part in its progress 
as a District and as Nigerians. 


Africa Bureau, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Not the least admirable feature of 
this project is the cooperation be- 
tween the three major Protestant Mis- 
sions, and it is good to know that con- 
tributions have also been made by the 
Nigerian Government and from Colo- 
nial Development and Welfare funds. 


The object of the enterprise is quite 
admirable. It is to give training in 
rural occupations to boys and girls, to 
men and women, and to family units. 
Emphasis is rightly placed on leader- 
ship and character-building. And it is 
the intention that those who train 
here should return to their villages 
and pass on to their fellows the new 
knowledge they have acquired and 
those qualities of leadership and char- 
acter that have been developed, so 
that the rural areas may be made 
brighter, happier, more prosperous 
places, with more color and more sat- 
isfaction in work well done. 


I much like not only the wide range 
from which trainees will be chosen, 
but the wide range of subjects that 
will be taught. I understand that 
training will be given in agriculture, 
forestry, trades (including smithing, 


(Continued on page 6) 


Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth Prior welcomed at the 
opening of the Christian Rural Center, Asaba 


W. C. Lowdermilk 


(Continued from page 5) 
carpentry, leatherwork, pottery, etc.), 
and home making in its widest sense. 

Nigeria’s greatest asset is its people. 
Basically we are an agricultural coun- 
try. We must increase production of 
food while maintaining and increas- 
ing the fertility of the soil. We need 
more extension workers, otherwise 
how can agricultural knowledge be 
disseminated. I am confident that this 
Centre helps to provide an answer. 

A villager is not particularly in- 
terested to know that there is a large 
electricity scheme sixty or seventy 
miles off in one direction, or a large 
water supply scheme forty miles in 
another. He wants to see development 
right in the villages. Government too 
wants to see such development. But it 
cannot all be done by Government. 
The most important ingredient is self- 
help, and development of this kind 
can be greatly hastened by the spread 
of knowledge such as will be acquired 
at this Centre. 

I am glad to know that spiritual 
training will not be neglected here. 
Nigeria is going through a tremen- 
dously interesting and exciting stage 
of development. There is everywhere a 
spirit of enquiry and testing. Church- 
es, no less than Government and the 
old ways of life, are under challenge. 
I am glad to think that in this Centre 
the churches will be able to meet this 
new challenge with new methods. 

This Centre will be doing pioneer 
work in Nigeria. I offer my sincere 
wishes to all who teach and learn 
here. I have now much pleasure in de- 
claring the Centre open, and may God 
bless the work that is done. 


Nigerian Lad—’’God prefers an active, life- 
long service of thanksgiving” 


British Information Services 


The Prospects for Rural India 
(Continued from page 3) 
found only as the expression of an 
over-all social philosophy. Some ele- 
ments of such a social philosophy 

would be: 


1. Recognition of the vital part 
which primary-group community life 
plays in the development and stabiliz- 
ing of society and in meeting deep 
human needs; and a program of main- 
taining the Indian village as a main 
element of Indian social life. 
should be a picture of the village as a 
social organism, continuing through 
the generations, and developing its 
own personality. 


2. A new picture of the village, not 
as just the abode of farmers with nar- 
row outlooks and few contacts, but as 
a cross-section of full cultural and 
economic life, with agriculture, in- 
dustry, and various services. 


3. Decentralized industry, so far as 
decentralization can be made tech- 
nically feasible, and socially desirable. 


4. A broad, ranging educational 
program, ethical, social, cultural, and 
vocational, passing on to the villager 
the best of the world’s spiritual, in- 
tellectual, cultural and economic in- 
heritance. 

5. The development of a spirit of 
free critical inquiry and exploration, 
research and pioneering, so that the 
village may be, not just a place to 
sustain life, but a place of inquiry, 
adventure and pioneering. 


6. Social, intellectual and economic 
intercourse with other villages and 
with the wider world, so that the vil- 
lage shall not be a place of insularity. 

Education has but slightly touched 
rural India. In the travels of the Uni- 
versities Commission over India there 
were many sessions when leaders of 
Indian thought and life appeared be- 
fore the Commission and gave their 
testimony as to what they consider 
most necessary in Indian higher ed- 
ucation. Hundreds of such persons 
were heard from, in education, the 
professions, business and public serv- 
ice. With the exception of perhaps a 
dozen of these, one might have lis- 
tened to them all without becoming 
aware that a village exists in India, 
though 80 percent or more of the pop- 
ulation are villagers. Higher educa- 
tion is an urban institution. 

Perhaps the greatest thing which 
has happened to rural education in 
India is Mahatma Gandhi’s program 
of basic education. In contrast to the 


There. 


rote learning from books which has 
been nearly universal in primary 
schools, basic education would have 
children learn by practicing the arts 
by which people actually live. 

Three or four educational institu- 


tions dealing with rural life have al- 


ready indicated their hope for devel- 
oping into rural universities accord- 
ing to this pattern. This will not be 
easy, as there always is a tendency to 
drop back into familiar and conven- 
tional grooves. However, there is a 
possibility that Indian rural life will 
develop its own pattern and program 
of education, from the earliest school 


years through the university and the © 
graduate school. In that case Indian | 


rural life may fulfil its possibilities 
and may not be disrupted by the 


trend to urbanization and mass in- 


dustry. 


—Community Service News 


Rural Church Study Courses, 
Philippines 


Sa 


| 


e The Rural Church Department for _ 


the Philippines has announced the — 


following study courses for ministers, - 


Christian workers and laymen to be 
taken during the year 1950: 


First year courses 


1. The Rural Church at Worship 

2. Church Parish Credit Unions 

3. How to Use the Bible in the 
Rural Church 

4. Methods and Materials for the 


Rural Church Educational Pro- | 


gram 


Second year courses 


1. The Rural Church and Barrio 
Improvement 

2. Training Rural Church Laymen 
for Christian Service 

3. Designing and Building Rural 
Chapels and Parsonages 

4. Personal Financial Management 
and Financing the Rural 
Church 


Third year courses 


Program of the Rural Church 

Christian Rural Home 

Credit Union Accounting 

Preparing Sermons for Use in 
the Rural Church 
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Supplementary courses _ include: 
Music, Recreation, Poultry Husband- 
ry, Horticulture and Principles of 
Nutrition. 


The Christian Rural Fellowship 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


“To promote Christian ideals for agriculture and rural life; to interpret the spiritual and religious values which 
inhere in the processes of agriculture and the relationships of rural life; to magnify and dignify the rural church; to 


provide a means of fellowship and cooperation among rural agencies: Toward a Christian Rural Civilization.” 


MEMBERSHIPS 
Subscribing $1.00; Contributing $5.00 
Sustaining $10.00; Patron $25.00 
A Voluntary Membership Organization 
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Miss ALIcE MALONEY, Vice-Chairman 
JOHN H. REISNER, Secretary and Treasurer 
Ira W. Moomaw, Assoc. Sec’y. and Asst. Treas. 


STATE BRANCHES OF THE CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


IoWA CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
Chairman: Rev. Calvin Schnucker, University of Dubuque, Du- 
buque, Iowa 
Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. Richard O. Comfort, Assoc. Director, 
Theological Seminary, University of Dubuque, Dubuque, 
Iowa 


KENTUCKY CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
Chairman: Rev. Robert G. McClure, Booneville, Kentucky 
Membership Secretary: Rev. Thomas C. Rhea, Lexington, 
Kentucky 
Secretary: Rev. Ralph J. Ramsey, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


NEw HAMPSHIRE CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
Chairman: Rev. Walter Brockway, Hebron, N. H. 
Secretary: Rev. Herbert Cooper, Chesterfield, New Hampshire 


AFFILIATED 


CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
Chairman: Rev. John Eller, 3435 Van Buren, Chicago 24, Illinois 
Secretary: Rev. Dan L. Blickenstaff, 3435 Van Buren, Chicago 
24, Illinois 


CONGREGATIONAL-CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. Louis G. Poppe, Rt. 1, Janesville, Wisconsin 
Secretary: Rev. Alan T. Jones, Merom Institute, Merom, 
Indiana 


DISCIPLES RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Robert F. Weber, 19 N. Center Street, Newton Falls, 
Ohio 
Vice President: Clyde Leeds, Garden City, Minnesota 
Secretary: Edwin L. Becker, 222 S. Downey Avenue, Indian- 
apolis 7, Indiana 
Treasurer: Frank E. Reeder, Elkhart, Iowa 


EVANGELICAL UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH IN TOWN AND 


CouNTRY GROUP es. 
Director: Rev. B. H. Cain, 1426 U. B. Building, Dayton 2, Ohio 


FRIENDS OF THE SOIL : 
Chairman: Rev. Francis A. Drake, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
Administrative Secretary: Dr. Vladimir Hartman, Bible College, 

Columbia, Missouri 


JOHN FREDERIC OBERLIN FELLOWSHIP 
President: Mrs. Ruth Manter, Brimfield, Massachusetts 
Secretary: Mrs. Ellen Bucklin, Colchester, Vermont 


OHIO CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. William Stauffer, Sugarcreek, Ohio 
Secretary: Rev. Clyde N. Rogers, 35 West Gay Street, Columbus 
15, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
Secretary: Rev. Theodore C. Scheifele, Hartleton, Pennsylvania 


RuRAL CuHurcH INSTITUTE (New York Christian Rural 
Fellowship) 
President: Rev. Carl Reppert, Addison, New York 
Secretary: Rev. Stanley E. Skinner, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, New 
York 
Secretary: Rev. Ralph W. Williamson, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, New 
York 


ORGANIZATIONS 


METHODIST RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. Ralph K. Kofoed, 1303 11th Street, Monroe, 


Wisconsin 

Council Secretary: Rev. Philip N. Pitcher, Springville, Penn- 
sylvania 

Membership Secretary: Rev. C. Edwin Murphy, Waverly, Ne- 
braska 


Treasurer: Rev. Howard A. Daulton, Clarksburg Community 
Church, Clarksburg, California 


PRESBYTERIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Dr. Richard O. Comfort, University of Dubuque, 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Vice President: Rev. Campbell Long, 114 W. Ottawa Street, 
Logansport, Indiana 
Secretary: Rev. G. Wm. Barnum, Litchfield, Minnesota 


RURAL WORKERS FELLOWSHIP EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

President: Rev. Maxwell Brown, 414 W. Cedar Street, Allegan, 
Michigan 

First Vice President: Rev. W. Shelby Walthall, P. ©. Box 267, 
Anthony, New Mexico 

Second Vice President: Rev. Howard S. Trask, 817 N. Leahy 
Street, Pawhuska, Oklahoma 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. John Philbrick, Park College, Park- 
ville, Missouri 


SEVENTH Day BAPTIST CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
Secretary: Rev. Marion C. VanHorn, Brookfield, New York 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES OF THE CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


INDIA CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Sudhir K. Roy, Esq., A. P. Mission, Moga, East 
Punjab, India 
Secretary: Dr. Arthur T. Mosher, Allahabad Agricultural In- 
stitute, Allahabad, U. P., India 


JAPAN CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


PHILIPPINES CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. Cornelio Ferrer, Union Seminary Building, 
726 Taft Avenue, Manila, Philippines 
Secretary: Mrs. Juliana Fedalizo, Union Seminary Building, 
726 Taft Avenue, Manila, Philippines 


Rural Church Publications in 
China 


® The following books for rural 
workers listed in the Religious Educa- 
tion Fellowship Bulletin for China, 
dated April, 1950, indicate some of 
the helpful Christian rural literature 
being prepared: 


What Can the Church Do for Rural 
People? edited by Irma High- 
baugh, translated by Andrew Ho. 
(1949) Pp. 79 

Written out of the experience of 
some 20 years of rural work in North 

China in the fields of rural hygiene, 

Christianizing the home, lay training, 

etc., and also of the various types of 

work done by the North China Chris- 
tian Rural Service Union. 


Christianity and the Rural Recon- 
struction Movement in China, by 
Yu Mo-ren. (1948) Pp. 96 
A careful study of the rural church 
and its problems. 


An Experimental Rural Church, by 
Chu Chin-i. (1940) Pp. 224 


Christian Work in Rural China, a 
Symposium of Practical Experi- 
ences, edited by Yu Mo-ren (1949) 
Pp. 153 

Sixteen workers, experienced in ru- 
ral church work, give their experi- 
ences. 


Christianity and Rural Reconstruction 
in the Far East, by Ralph A. Fel- 
ton, translated by Yang Chang- 
tung and Yang Chen-tung and 
Yang Chen-tai (1940) Pp. 372 


Pamphlets for Rural Evangelism, by 
Yu Wi-ru (1949) 

Jesus and the Woman of Samaria, 
The Rich Man and Lazarus, The Rais- 
ing of Lazarus, written by a rural 
worker in a traditional rhythmical 
style (mainly 10-character lines), giv- 
ing the biblical story without com- 
ment. 


The Progress of the Rural Church, by 
C. I. Chu (No. 3) (1949) Pp. 22 


There Were Two Men, by Bob Staley, 
adapted by D. D. Ts’ui. (1948) Pp. 
61. Pocket size. 
Cartoons setting forth advantages 
of cooperation as over against cut- 
throat competition. 


These books may be ordered from: 
Christian Literature Society, 128 
Huchiu Road, Shanghai. 


Why Teach Agriculture and 
Rural Life in Theological 
Colleges 


by KENNETH H. PRIOR 


© The only significant religion is one 
which starts where man is, and with 
the facts and problems of that con- 
crete situation, and goes with man 
whatever he does and in whatever he 
meets. No real religion will submit to 
detachment from life, because the 
world knows nothing of watertight 
compartments, and religion is man’s 
response to his total environment—a 
response expressing itself in worship, 
personal committal, and conduct. 


The teacher can lead only when he 
relates the meaning of what is com- 
mitted to him to the setting of those 
with whom he deals. In consequence, 
merely academic theological training 
is inadequate, and usually mislead- 
ing. Knowledge is required not only 
of theology, but also of local com- 
munity, culture and thought-forms. 


Because conduct is a function of en- 
vironment, good husbandry, which is 
one mode of man’s dealing with en- 
vironment, is entirely and unavoid- 
ably religious. It is as much a posi- 
tive moral obligation as is the pre- 
cept to love our neighbor. 


Modern agriculture has neglected 
this fact, and has sought to put 
asunder what God has joined, to its 
own detriment and that of religion. 
Therefore, agricultural principles 
should be taught in theological col- 
leges. 


Youth and Missions 
e The Youth Mission Project of the 


Alpha, Minnesota, Mennonite Church 


was started by members who are es- 
pecially interested in youth work. 


They gave a plot of land on which we © 


planted 23 acres of sugar beets. Due 
to heavy rains following a dry spell 
weeds got ahead of the beets and our 
plot looked hopeless. After we had 


worked for several evenings the fam- | 


ilies in our church joined in helping 


us. They all came with baskets. After _ 


about fifty of us worked for two 


hours, we stopped for a fellowship 


supper together. 


I. believe that even though many © 
were pessimistic and we all had extra ~ 
work to do, this project was most suc- — 
cessful from a spiritual and social 
standpoint as well as financially. We 


thusiastic about young people finding= 
their place in the service of Him who — 
fl 


gave Himself for us. 


* * * 


The young people of the Cedar- 


Creek Mennonite Church, Mason, 
Iowa, rented 4% 


did the regular farming and received 


the market price of the corn plus © 


$15.00. The young people detasseled 


the stalks, graded, cleaned and sacked - 


the corn. We put in approximately 
400 man hours of labor. The net pro- 


ceeds for missions amounted to $701.80. _ 
Other similiar projects are planned | 


for next year. 


—The Youth Christian Companion 


Youth and Missions—”Other projects are planned for next year” 
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